EPILOGUE

THE play i$ over. The lights come tip brilliantly in the theatre. In
an aisle seat in the first row a MAN rises, conceals a yawn in his
palm, stretches his legs as if they had become cramped by too long an
evening, ta\es his hat from under the seat and starts to go out slowly
with ihe others in the audience, But although there is nothing out of
the ordinary in his actions, his appearance excites general com ment and
surprise for he is dressed as a Venetian merchant of the later Thir-
teenth Century. In jact, it is none other than MARCO POLO himself, loop-
ing a bit sleepy, a trifle puzzled, and not a little irritated as his
thoughts, in spits of himselff cling jor a passing moment to the flay
just ended. He appears quite unaware of being unusual and wal^s in
the crowd without self-consciousness, very much as one of them. Ar-
rived in the lobby his face begins to dear of all disturbing memories
of what had happened on the stage. The noise, the lights of the streets,
recall him at once to himself. Impatiently he waits \or his cur, casting
a glance here and there at faces in the groups around him, his eyes
impersonally speculative, his bearing stolid with the dignity of one
who is sure of his place in the world. His car, a luxurious limousine,
draws up at the curb. He gets in briskly, the door is slammed, the car
edges away into the traffic and MARCO POLO, with a satisfied sigh at the
sheer comfort of it all, resumes his life.
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